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In proving, and not merely stating, or implying, the fact that the 
occupation of the Upper California Pacific Coast by Spain between 
1769 and 1783 was at bottom a political and not a religious proceeding, 
and in emphasizing the political significance for the United States of 
the massacre of Spanish colonists on the Colorado River by the Yuma 
Indians in 1781, our investigator performs a service of value. It is the 
assumption that this service is worth the detail which, as detail, is mar- 
shalled in its discharge, that provokes dissent. 

On topics ancillary to the main theme, Mr. Chapman's volume offers 
much that is useful for the investigator. Coast exploration ; the system 
of the frontier presidio; the Pious Fund; the Spanish colonial system; 
a once projected Tehuantepec Canal — all, as ancillary topics, are illumi- 
natingly presented. Furthermore, there are half a dozen small but 
well-executed maps of date's from 1751 to 1778; useful bibliographical 
notes on printed and manuscript sources; appendixes; and a careful 
index. 

An interesting portrait of Viceroy Bucarely forms a frontispiece to 
the volume, and Professor H. Morse Stephens contributes a helpful 
introduction. 

Irving B. Richman. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1706-1708, June, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited 
by Cecil Headlam, M.A. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1916. Pp. lviii, 871.) 

The issue, under the new arrangement, of a second volume of the 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, within a few months after the ap- 
pearance of the first is a happy augury for a completion of the work 
within a reasonable time. If Mr. Headlam and those who may possibly 
succeed him in the task can prepare two volumes a year, thus advancing 
the series at the rate of about four years of the eighteenth century to 
one of the twentieth, we can hope to reach 1763 in fourteen or fifteen 
years. As the Journal of the Board of Trade, now in preparation for 
the printer, will have been issued long before the calendaring is finished, 
it seems probable that within a calculable time, a printed collection of 
the British material for colonial history will be accessible to the student. 
That such a situation will deeply affect the writing of our history, I con- 
fidently believe, for the older insularity of treatment was due quite as 
much to want of documents as to American patriotic bias. British prob- 
lems and methods of control and the extent of British influence in Amer- 
ica can be ascertained only when all the records of the governing author- 
ities in England are brought into combination, and such grouping of ma- 
terial for student purposes is practically impossible as long as these rec- 
ords remain in manuscript. 

In length, the present volume has been exceeded but once in the 
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series, and in interest and importance has never been surpassed. We 
see here the British system of management gradually taking shape. The 
Board of Trade, in co-operation with the Secretary of State, is zealously 
endeavoring to organize colonial administration and to define the powers 
of colonial officials. Its correspondence with the governors is full and 
regular, and its attention is chiefly centred upon the commissions and in- 
structions of the governors, the scope and distribution of their powers, 
the devolution of authority in case of death, and the functions of both 
council and assembly. Constitutionally, the most important decision 
here rendered is that which took from the whole council the right to 
exercise the governor's powers and placed it squarely and without quali- 
fication in the hands of the president. Scarcely less important is the 
statement, here repeated in a new form, that the assembly had no more 
right to exercise the privileges of the House of Commons than the coun- 
cil had to exercise those of the House of Lords, a statement which shows 
that the English authorities never considered the colonial form of gov- 
ernment in any sense a copy of that of England. This is further shown 
in the Board's declaration that the council had as much to do with the 
granting and raising of money as had the assembly, and that the latter 
could control its own appropriations and name its own treasurer only in 
very special and extraordinary cases. 

Of lesser moment, but equally indicative of the Board's watchfulness, 
are the efforts here recorded to systematize the sending of letters from 
America, to encourage Dummer's packet service to the West Indies, to 
ensure a more methodical transmission of copies of legislative acts and 
proceedings, and to obtain a more regular despatch of colonial statistics, 
such as related to population, commerce, courts, and military defense. 
The Board was far from disposed to uphold the governors in all their 
actions, and not only criticized much that they did, but frequently re- 
versed their decisions, particularly in the matter of appointments. In 
all that related to the royal prerogative, however, the attitude of the 
Board was inflexible. 

The year 1707 saw the passage of two important acts of Parliament — 
the Act for the Union with Scotland and the Act for ascertaining the 
Rates of Foreign Coins in the Plantations. Both acts are frequently re- 
ferred to in this volume. The first settled forever the status of Scots- 
men in the colonies, and the second endeavored to control the value of 
gold and silver coins, in order thereby to render effective the proclama- 
tion of 1704. As an earlier volume made it clear that the proclamation 
was due, in part at least, to Maryland's complaint of the coinage act of 
Pennsylvania, so we now learn with more certainty than before that 
the regulation of the rates at which foreign coins were to pass was cal- 
culated from the Massachusetts act of 1697. In the debate that took 
place upon this question, one important decision was reached: an act 
passed in the colonies and confirmed by the crown had the force of an 
act of Parliament in England and could not be set aside or contradicted 
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at a later time even by Parliament itself. In this volume also is a con- 
siderable body of evidence of value for a study of the Land Bank Act 
or Paper Money Act of Barbadoes, a phase of the financial history of 
the colonies that is little known, but which was in its way as unwise and 
demoralizing as the corresponding act in Massachusetts later. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Headlam has at last discovered the 
Pennsylvania Archives and the New Jersey Archives, and we have no 
doubt but that in time he will discover those of Maryland and North 
Carolina also. His calendaring is extraordinarily well done, and the op- 
portunities that he gives for criticism are very few. " Mohican " is not 
the accepted spelling for " Mohegan " and the use of it in both preface 
and index is the more strange because of the regular appearance of the 
proper spelling in the text. For the work as a whole we have only the 
highest praise. Valuable as the earlier volumes of the series have been, 
it is as we advance into the eighteenth century that the Calendar be- 
comes not only informing but positively illuminating. Every added vol- 
ume from this time on is certain to widen the range of our knowledge of 
a period not only neglected but largely misunderstood. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778. By Edward S. 
Corwin, Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 
(Princeton: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
1916. Pp. ix, 430.) 

It is a satisfaction to possess within the compass of a single volume 
a complete exposition of Franco-American relations during the Amer- 
ican War of Independence. Such a volume, prepared with conscien- 
tious care, Professor Corwin has given us in French Policy and the 
American Alliance, which covers not only the negotiation of the treaties 
of 1778 and of the treaty of peace but furnishes us with a clear elucida- 
tion of the policy of France, considered from the point of view of its 
genesis, in determining upon a participation in the war. 

The sources of information upon this subject are at present not 
only completely accessible, but for the most part to be found in printed 
documents; and there is no probability that further exploration of the 
archives will add anything of importance to the documentation now in 
hand, with the possible exception of some new light upon the Anglo- 
Spanish negotiations. Of all this material, of which Doniol has made 
the most important compilation, Professor Corwin has made a faithful 
and intelligent use that reflects credit at the same time upon his industry 
and his sense of proportion. 

The result does not in any important particular revolutionize the 
conceptions formed by the best accredited of the previous writers, but 
it does appreciably add to our conviction that we are now able to com- 
prehend the aims of the French government, the peculiar limitations of 



